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figure is capable of quadrature. Since I wished to verify the accuracy of my result in the case of the parabola,42 I began to look for a method of expressing spaces and curves by reckoning, and then for the first time I really understood those matters of which Descartes wrote. For, previously, I used to calculate in my own way, using not letters but the names of lines. Then, for the first time, I read Descartes and Schooten carefully, acting on the advice of Huygens, who told me that the method of reckoning adopted by these authors was very convenient. Meanwhile having once opened the door provided by the characteristic triangle, I very easily discovered innumerable theorems with which at that time I filled innumerable sheets; but later I found that these had also been noted by Huraet, Gregory, and Barrow.43 Moreover all these things I came upon in the first year of my apprenticeship to geometry. But after that I struggled forward to far greater things, such as I believe that neither Gregory nor Barrow could ever have reached by their methods, far less Cavalieri or Fermat.44 About the same time, since I perceived that the finding of quadratures could be reduced to the finding of sums of series, and that the finding of tangents could be reduced to the finding of differences, I put together the
42[Query:  urged thereto by a question on the part of Huygens, as to whether Leibniz could now find the properties of the auxiliary curve (seep. 18).]
43 [This fits in perfectly with my suggestion that Leibniz attacked Barrow's Lectiones at  several different times.    Having,  as  I think, taken Barrow's advice given in the preface, he sampled the first few propositions of each lecture, and obtained from those of Lect.  XI and  XII his  Characteristic Triangle.   This could I think have been definitely settled if Gerhardt had only given the figure used by Leibniz in the manuscript dated August, 1673.   Assuming for the time being that my suggestion is correct and that Leibniz is merely confusing the author that he read at this time, I suggest that characteristically he broke off his reading of Barrow, pursued the idea he had obtained, and made out those theorems on quadratures that he speaks of; this so improved his geometry that later he was able to read Barrow thoroughly and appreciate all that was in it, and to find that his theorems had been anticipated.    I also suggest that it was on this second or third reading that he came across the theorem that led to his Arithmetical Tetragonism.   A fresh reference to Barrow to find if there were any other ideas that he could develop, considerablv later, having already found him a mine of information, would then probably be the occasion on which the marginal notes in his own notation were inserted by Leibniz.]
44 [Leibniz seems to have got these men in true perspective, Cavalieri, Fermat, Gregory, and Barrow, as far as the infinitesimal calculus is concerned. But I doubt whether he, even after he came to his fullest appreciation of Barrow's geometrical theorems, or indeed any other person except Bernoulli, ever appreciated the real inwardness of these theorems, or that Barrow's tangent problems could be used, in the manner I have shown in the appendix to my Barrow, to draw a tangent to any curve given by an equation in either Cartesian or polar coordinates.]